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MRS. JOHNSON’S BOOK. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson’s book against 
equal rights is receiving so much unfavor- 
able criticism from papers opposed to 
suffrage, that it seems hardly worth while 
for the suffrage papers to dissect it fur- 
ther. Even the Boston Daily Journal, 
which is practically the organ of the ele- 
ment represented by the late ‘‘Man Suf- 
frage Association,” says of this book, ‘‘It 
can hardly be called a masterly refutation 
of the claims of woman suffragists.”’ And 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s paper, The Outlook, 
feels obliged to say of Mrs. Johnson: ‘So 
strong an advocate of either side of the 
question could not always be judicial, and 
there are statements that are open to criti- 
cism, and interpretations that are open to 
question.’”’ The Chicago Times-Herald 
thinks Mrs. Johnson’s military argument 
unanswerable, but scores her severely for 
her unfairness in denying that the suf- 
fragists have been largely instrumental 
in securing improved legislation for 
women. 

The most lively and scorching criticism 
of the book, however, appears in the 
Philadelphia American. This was read 
aloud at the end of a long session of the 
Business Committee of the N. A. W.S. A. 
at Adams, Mass., when all the members 
were tired. The laughter it evoked fresh- 
ened everybody up wonderfully. It is re- 
published this week in the Woman’s 
Journal. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CHICAGO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


In her address at the N. Y. Chautauqua 
Assembly, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin gave 
the following account of the work of 
three of the numerous women’s clubs in 
her city: 


The Mutual Benefit Club was founded 
by six young girls, who had visited a 
neighborhood on the west side where the 
population is largely foreign. In two 
years they have built a club house which 
cost $8,000; they have night schools in 
dressmaking, cooking, stenography, and 
so forth; they have literary and musical 
entertainments; and they have even a 
mothers’ class, to teach the mothers to 
speak English and tell them the history 
and give them the spirit of this country. 
They have eight hundred members, and 
the tax does not amount to more than two 
dollars a year. 

The Alpha Club is composed of girls 
employed in higher — of the profes- 
sions and trades, stenographers, and chief 
clerks of large mercantile houses. They 


\ 


have a club in the Masonic Building, a 
fine lending library, rooms pleasantly and 
tastefully furnished. And for a place to 
spend their short vacations, they have 
built themselves a summer home at Grand 
Haven, Mich., and decorated it themselves 
at an expense of $2,000. That is what 
association has done for these girls. They 
could not have done it alone. But put 
them all together, give them the courage 
of companionship, and see what a differ- 
ent thing their lives become! 

To show what the club does for the 
well-to-do woman, I shall again take a 
Chicago club, the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
because I know that so well. That is 
a great department club, with seven hun- 
dred members and six different depart- 
ments—the home, philanthropy, social 
economics, education, art and science, 
literature and philosophy. It was formed 
eighteen years ago, by twelve women who 
felt the weakness of knowledge not ap- 
plied, of sentiment not put into action. 
And that is the reason that these great 
organizations of women are rising so, 
because early in their career that percep- 
tion came to them. I have long had the 
honor of being a member of the reforms 
department of the Woman’s Club, and 
the civic federations of Chicago came 
largely out of our agitation for municipal 
reform. The civic federation is the 
ideal—men and women working together, 
not by themselves. We support a school 
for boys in the jail, and out of that has 
come the building of the John Worley 
Industrial 3chool for boys confined in the 
jail; and the City Council has just made a 
great appropriation of $57,000, to build a 
dormitory for boys, so that they will be 
classified and separated, and then they 
are taught the manual trades. 


A SAD WARNING. 


The defalcation and suicide of Miss Alice 
M. Barrett should be a warning to all women 
engaged in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. First, never to speculate with 
‘money of other people, or with any 
money which one cannot afford to lose. 
Second, never to take any one’s advice or 
assurances without personal investigation 
into the real value of stocks or other 
property before buying. Third, never to 
buy on amargin, which is simply gam- 
bling, with the chances all against the 
buyer. 

We are constantly meeting with cases 
where women, relying on some injudi- 
cious or mercenary adviser, have invested 
the savings of a lifetime, with the result 
of having to face an old age of want and 
privation. No education is so necessary 
as a business education; and few women, 
even college graduates, have this. Since 
99 out of 100 men who engage in busi- 
ness fail, how can women hope to 
succeed, unless familiar in all its details 
with the affair in which they invest? 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


It is stated that women control $130,- 
000,000 of stock in the national banks in 
this: country, and $145,000,000 in the 
State banks. 


SHORT-SIGHTED SUBTERFUGE. 


‘*There is nothing between us and social 
revolution but a flea and a drainpipe!’’ 
That was the way Labouchére expressed 
the fact that there was no means of de- 
feating woman suffrage except to spin out 
the debate on the ‘‘verminous persons” bill 
and the plumbers’ registration bill so long 
as to prevent the suffrage bill from com- 
ing toa vote. The London correspondent 
of the N. Y. Evening Post says the Gov- 
ernment resorted to these tactics because 
it did not want to pass the bill, and yet 
wished ‘‘to keep in with the woman suf- 
fragists, whose help is invaluable at elec- 
tion times.’’ If so, the subterfuge was as 
short-sighted as it was mean; for every 
woman of sense has more respect for an 
honest opponent than for a double-faced 
person who is not willing to declare him- 
self either way for fear of consequences. 
This disingenuous evasion of a vote has 
aroused a greater amount of indignation 
among women than has ever been called 
out by a defeat.— Woman’s Journal. 


Miss BLACKWELL, editor of the CoL- 
UMN, will spend the coming month 
with her friends at the Shayback Camp 
on Lake Memphremagog, enjoying a much 
needed vacation. Her address will be, 
Care Hon. 8S. J. Barrows, Georgeville, P. 
Q., Canada. 


Miss JESSIE LIVERMORE, of Chicago, is 
a successful designer of art glass. In a 
competition of seven of the leading artists 
of the country, she has secured the work 
of designing the art windows for the ele- 
gant new residence being erected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gougar, at La Fayette, Ind. 


Mrs. ANNA BotsForD Comstock, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been giving a course of 
lectures on “nature study,’’ at the N. Y. 
Chautauqua. Her husband, John Henry 
Comstock, is professor of entomology in 
Cornell University, and has just published 
a book, ‘Insect Life,’’ profusely illus- 
trated by his wife. Mrs. Comstock 
learned the art of wood engraving for this 
purpose, finding that more delicate work 
could be done by this means. She knows 
all about insects—their domestic economy, 
social instincts, homes, and habits. 


Miss BERTHA STONEMAN, a student in 
the botanic department of Cornell Univer- 
sity for several years, who received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy there in 
1895, has been appointed professor of 
Botany in the Huguenot College at Cape 
Colony, South Africa. She sailed from 
New York, July 24. The Huguenot Col- 
lege was established for the education of 
daughters of the French and Dutch Hu- 
guenot and English residents of South 
Africa. Miss Stoneman was graduated 
from the High School at Jamestown, 
N. Y., and before reaching her thirtieth 
year attained the honors of bachelor, — 
master, doctor, and professor. 
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REQUIEM. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


DO 


MISS ANTHONY AT ADAMS. 

On July 29, the annual meeting of the 
Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society 
was held in the’ Pavilion at Forest Park, 
Adams, Mass., and it wasa woman suffrage 
convention from beginning toend. Din- 
ner was served to the guests in the Pavil- 
ion—a huge building with two noble 
beech-trees growing through the piazza 
floor, and towering up, living pillars, on 
either side the door. Then chairs were 
moved to the front of the hall, and the 
speaking began. The president of the 
Historical Society was detained by a wash- 
out on the railroad; and Dr. John Bascom, 
of Williams College, by the fact that the 
electric-car tracks were under water. 

Many of the expected guests arrived 
late for similar reasons; but several hun- 
dred people were interested listeners, and 
Miss Anthony more than made good the 
gaps in the programme. 

Rev. A. B. Whipple, of Pittsfield, pre- 
sided. He told how the father of Mary 
and Abigail Smith had been pleased with 
the young man whom Mary married, and 
had preached a sermon on the text, ‘* Mary 
hath chosen the better part, which shall 
not be taken from her.’’ But when Abi- 
gail married John Adams, who was ‘‘only 
a lawyer,’ the old gentleman preached 
from the text, ‘John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and ye say he hath a 
devil.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Zahner, of St. Mark’s Church, 
made a short address of welcome. 

Miss Anthony said, in part: 

It is a great many years since I| faced an 
audience in this good old town of Adams. 
The last time was in the Baptist church, 
when my old grandfather of eighty was 
coaxed to sit on the pulpit steps. He 
coud not have been coaxed into the pul- 
pit of a ‘“‘hireling minister.”” Iam a Lap- 
ham as much as an Anthony. The Lap- 
hams were a prudent, sterling race. Some 
vf them rebelled. My great-uncle Abram 
went to the Genesees, and was turned out 
of meeting forit. A great-granddaughter 
of his, named Sweet, is now taking down 
these proceedings in shorthand. 

Another Lapham rebellion was when 
my grandfather Lapham decided to build 
anew house. Grandmother wanted it to 
be a house of two stories, with comfortable 
accommodations for the large family; but 
my grandfather thought it would be ‘‘out 
of plainness’’ (i. e., too pretentious for a 
Quaker), and he gave orders to make ita 
story-and-a-half house. But grandmother 
went privately to the carpenter, and said: 
‘“T tell thee, thee must make it a two- 
story house;’’ and he did. On ‘raising 
day,’’ when grandfather saw the joists 
laid, he said to the carpenter: ‘‘Seems to 
me you’re making this house rather high 
between jints!”’ 

Miss Anthony then introduced her staff 
of officers, one by one. Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt paid an eloquent tribute to Miss 


the same as that of Galileo, and prophesy- 
ing that, though this was the first pil- 
grimage to her birthplace, it would not be 
the last. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery de- 
scribed Miss Anthony’s uncompromising 
Americanism when they were abroad 
together, and how she remarked once in 
Italy: ‘‘What a magnificent orphan asylum 
that palace would make! It would hold 
several hundred of these little ragamuf- 
fins.’’ 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton recalled the 
fact that her Grandmother Taylor came 
from Adams, and gave interesting remi- 
niscences. 

Mrs. Colby read a poem by John Thayer, 
of Rochester. | 

Col. Daniel Anthony, of Leavenworth 
(called in Kansas ‘‘fighting Dan,”’ his sister 
said in introducing him), was the next 
speaker. He said he remembered as a 
child seeing his mother put a mop torinse 
in the wooden trough, behind the house, 
through which the water flowed to the 
mill; and his father came in and said: 
“Why, mother, what are you doing? You 
have stopped all the looms!’ It would 
not stop this magnificent factory to-day. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, being in- 
troduced as her mother’s daughter, told 
how her mother had lectured all through 
Berkshire County in the very early days. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper was introduced as 
Miss Anthony’s biographer, and responded 
gracefully. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw warmly 
eulogized Miss Anthony. The gentleman 
who opened the meeting had said that 
Samuel Adams was a good patriot, but 
that his wife had to support him. Miss 
Shaw said she wondered if that character- 
istic was not inherited from the original 
Adam. We-know that his wife supported 
him; at least, she furnished him with food! 

President Taylor, of the Historical So- 
ciety, having at last arrived, made a felic- 
itous little speech declaring himself in 
favor of suffrage, which was received with 
applause. 


Miss Anthony presented the Historica 
Society with acopy of ‘“‘The History of 
Woman Suffrage,’ and made the closing’ 
address. It was rich in reminiscences of 
her childhood. She said: ‘‘Women have 
always done their full share of the world’s 
work, and have helped to support their 
husbands; but the proceeds of their hands 
have belonged to their husbands, not to 
themselves. This movement means that 
they shall be joint owners and co-part- 
ners.’’ She closed with an exhortation to 
the women of Berkshire County to work 
for the ballot. 

The meeting was generally felt to be a 
great success. 

Next day there was a family reunion at 
the old home. About a hundred members 
of the Anthony family and its branches 
sat down to a bountiful lunch, with Miss 
Anthony at the head of the table; and 
there was pleasant after-dinner speaking. 
In the afternoon, it seemed as if all Adams 
turned out to shake Miss Anthony by the 
hand. The dooryard and environs fairly 
swarmed with carriages. 

Miss Anthony was bent on taking her 
relatives and guests for a picnic up Grey- 


Anthony, noting that her birthday was, lock; and on Saturday morning they set 


forth in several large picnic wagons, Miss 
Anthony among them, as lively as a girl, 
despite her week of hard work; and the 
last that was seen of her by Mrs. Harper 
(to whom we owe the particulars of the 
last two days’ proceedings), she was de- 
parting to climb the mountain. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR EDUCATION. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
held in Boston early in June, was its last. 
The death of Miss Anna Ticknor some 
months ago removed the leading spirit of 
the organization. Butitis to be perpet- 
uated in the Anna Ticknor Library Asso- 
ciation. Rooms have been secured in 
Trinity Court for the society’s valuable 
books, microscopes, photographs, and 
other helps to study; and by paying a 
small membership fee, women, however 
remote from Boston, may still make use 
of these things and provide themselves | 
with judicious study lists. 


For sixteen years prizes have been 
awarded to the graduates of the Boston 
high and Latin schools for excellence in 
historical essays. They were first offered 
by Mrs. Hemenway. They are offered 
again this year. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the Boston high and 
Latin schools in 1896 and 1897. Subjects: 
1, “The History of Slavery in the North- 
ern States, and of Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in the South Before the Civil War’’; 2, 
‘The Anti-Slavery Movement in American 
Literature.’’ The prizes are $40 for the 
best, and $25 for the second best, on each 
of these subjects, not to exceed in length 
fifteen pages of the North American Re- 
view, and to be sent to the Committee on 
Old South Prizes, Old South Meeting 
House, before January 31, 1898. 


The Tyler Street Vacation School has 
opened in the school-rooms furnished by 
the city of Bosten, with accommodations 
for 220 pupils, and will continue six weeks. 

This is the third year. A vacation school 
means clean, airy rooms, instead of the 
dusty, noisy street, with a wealth of fresh 
flowers pouring through them, to be 
studied, to be painted, and at last to be 
carried home. It means occupation for 
restless little fingers, and stories and songs 
and afternoon trips with one or more 
teachers to the country or seaside. The 
course for older children includes carpen- 
try, sewing, nature-study, color-work, 
singing, and English. 

More than 1,000 children, living south- 
west of the stockyards district, have ap- 
plied for admission into the vacation 
school opened in the Seward school build- 
ing under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago settlement. As but 300 can be 
accommodated, only a fraction of those 
who desired to take advantage of the sum- 
mer school will receive its benefits. The 
prime mover in the vacation course is Miss 
Mary McDowell, head resident of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago settlement. Material 
support is furnished by several wealthy 
women. Assistance comes also from the 
board of education in the free use of the 
school building and the manual training 
equipment. 
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COL. GRANT AND NEW YORK POLICE. 


In New York has just come to light a 
startling evidence of the outrages to 
which disfranchised womanhood is sys- 
tematically subjected by the police au- 
thorities of that city. 

Col. Fred Grant, one of the four police 
commissioners of New York City, has 
resigned his position on the board, be- 
cause he finds the methods taken by 
policemen in the prosecution and convic- 
tion of women suspected of immorality 
to be such as his sense of self-respect for- 
bids him to sanction. It seems that in 
order to obtain evidence on which to con- 
vict such women, policemen in plain 
clothing have sought them out, have 
entered into improper relations with 
them, and then have testified to the 
fact—the women upon this evidence being 
convicted and sent to serve out their sen- 
tences, while the informers receive official 
approval. Of course this system affords 
a cover for widespread, systematic bribery 
and blackmail. Women suspected of im- 
morality are compelled to buy immunity 
from prosecution, as best they can, from 
wolves in sheep’s clothing who use their 
official position as policeman to prey on 
the unfortunate and degraded, and who 
bring to the bar of justice (?) any friend- 
less woman who fails to satisfy their 
rapacity or who incurs their ill-will. And 
these rascals unblushingly testify that 
they have sought out these women, have 
entered into criminal relations with them, 
and pose as ‘“‘guardians of the public 
morals,”’ 


The Boston Daily Herald, in a leading 
editorial, approves of the action of Col. 
Grant, and says: 


The New York police commission seems 
fated not to be a harmonious board. Col. 
Grant has just occasioned something like 
an explosion in that body, as the outcome 
of which he announces his intention to 
resign his membership there. The diffi- 
culty has arisen from certain methods 
pursued in the police force, under the 
direction of the commissioners, to break up 
disorderly houses and bring to conviction 
dissolute women. It is charged that these 
have been increasing, and that the police 
were in collusion with them and levying 
blackmail upon them in tolerating their 
existence. Commissioner Moss, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s successor as president of the 
commission, adopted a plan of procuring 
evidence against these people by organiz- 
ing a detective force in the police to attend 
especially to their cases. The method 
pursued by these detectives was to tempt 
women to crime, and to engage in crime 
with them, thus procuring the evidence 
for their conviction, is revolting to the 
instincts of a gentleman to lend himself 
directly or indirectly to any such action, 
and Col. Grant must have the sympathy 
of right-thinking people in the stand he 
has taken. ‘The corruption of the force, 
which is the reason given for such pro- 
ceeding, may be bad in itself, but such 
methods taken to counteract its effects 
strikes us as much worse, alike on the 
ground of principle and as a public ex- 
ample. | 


Rev. Dr. Da Costa, rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, last Sunday 
evening spoke on the moral issue that 
has been precipitated by the resignation 
of Commissioner Grant from the Police 
Board, and said that things had long been 
leading up to this issue, and that Colonel 


Grant had performed a useful service by 
his action. 


Moral questions have been dragged into 
the mire; moral distinctions are being 
lost sight of, sharp and cunning prac- 
tices being putin the place of a pure and 
dignified administration. The moral 
question has been distinctly avoided by 
men who claim to be leaders. Some 
time ago, a crusade started out against the 
police, and leaders who avoided any 
enunciation of moral principle took for 
their motto: ‘‘Anything to Beat the Po- 
lice.” The motto of the same class of 
men now might read: ‘Anything to De- 
grade the Police.’’ One result has been 
the forcing of the resignation of Colonel 
Grant, whose moral nature naturally re- 
volts against methods syjted only to men 
lost to a sense of shame. 

All honor to him for this action! It 
forms a needed and healthful protest. 
It is the culmination of a feeling that 
has been slowly rising in the breasts of 
thousands of good men who have been 
shocked by methods more degrading and 
criminal than the crimes that some have 
claimed to oppose. It is high time that 
alleged ‘‘reformers’’ consulted the Penal 
Code, and read in the light of reason and 
morality what it has to say about “‘incit- 
ing to crime.’’ The Code does not allow 
any one to plead motive or intention in 
connection with efforts at ‘‘reform’’ and 
the enforcement of law. To incite crime, 
whatever the motive, is simply criminal. 

Unfortunately, there are good men and 
women who hold that the end justifies the 
means, and that we may multiply crime 
in order to catch and convict. Against 
all such proceedings is levelled the pure 
law of God. No man has any right to 
speak or act a lie, or incite to an immoral 
act, to get evidence. We may not do evil 
that good may come. I have sought to 
bring this evil to the attention of sev- 
eral societies that do much good and 
deserve much credit for the courage and 
persistency with which they have fought 
vice and crime. No one can rejoice more 
sincerely in the good they do; but there 
isastrong call for the denunciation of 
methods like those that have led to the 
resignation of Colonel Grant. All true 
friends of morality must be with him in 
this action, and honor him accordingly. 


All honor to Col. Fred Grant! His 
manly .pgotest entitles him to the hearty 
approval and regard of every honest man, 
and of every self respecting woman. He 
has shown himself a worthy son of his 
illustrious father. Gen. U. S. Grant never 
permitted smutty stories or improper 
language to be-used in his presence, and 
when visiting Pompeii in company with 
his wife and daughter, refused to enter 
alone certain buildings containing pictures 
which women are not allowed to see, 
remarking that what was unfit to be seen 
by his wife and daughter was unfit to be 
seen by any one. 

One of the strongest reasons for giv- 
ing women the ballot, is to put an end 
to the slavery of thousands of unhappy 
women who are to-day in a condition in- 
finitely worse than chattel slavery. 
If women voted, Col. Fred Grant would be 
promptly sustained, and no police board 
would, for a moment, tolerate such 
methods. HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


CITY ELECTION IN BOISE, IDAHO. 
The largest election in Idaho since wom- 
en were enfranchised last November, was 
held in Boise, the capital, on July 13. 
The contest hinged on the question of 


-having or not having reasonable city im- 


provements. Among other things, the 
city has never compelled property owners 
to lay down sidewalks. The ‘‘improve- 
ment’’ candidate for mayor was Mr. Alex- 
ander, a man of moderate means, good 
reputation,anda Jew. The opposing can- 
didate was Mr. Sonna, a man of wealth, 
and thoroughly respected. As Mr. Sonna 
is interested in temperance and church af- 
fairs, it was predicted that the vote of the 
women would befor him. But the major- 
ity of the women recorded their belief in 
city improvements, and Mr. Alexander and 
a progressive council were elected by a 
much larger plurality than had been hoped 
for. Mrs. Carrie E. Myers was elected 
City Collector, and there was a tie for City 
Clerk between Miss McCreaand Mr. Blake. 

Two years ago the total vote was 85.9 
per cent. of the registration; this year it 
was 89.7. The women’s vote was 87.7 per 
cent. of their registration. Two women 
were employed in each ward as distribut- 
ing and enrolling clerks. The Idaho 
Daily Statesman said: 

‘The election was remarkable for its 
orderliness. There were no unpleasant 
incidents at any of the polls, and every- 
thing passed off pleasantly; the entrance of 


women into active participation in politics 
being a most pronounced success.”’ 


Ex-Congressman Edgar Wilson said, 
‘The women have done nobly.”’ 


The Sentinel said editorially: 

‘*The women of Boisé have fully demon- 
strated their fitness for the right of suf- 
frage. They have manifested a deep in- 
terest in the issues of the campaign, and 
their ballots showed just as much knowl- 
edge of the correct way of voting as has 
ever been manifested by men.”’ 


A BRAVE IRISH GIRL. 


Miss Maud Gonne, the famous champion 
of Irish Independence, will soon come to 
the United States on a lecture tour. Miss 


Gonne has lived for the past few years in 
France, where she has been as active in 
her campaign against the British Govern- 
ment as if she were in her native island. 


succeeded in escaping to France. Since 
then she has had great influence on public 
opinion; and her beauty and presence, and 
above all, her eloquence, have won to her 
all who have come in contact with her. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony’s recent article 
in The Arena, on equal suffrage, may be 
had at five cents a copy, or twenty-five 
cents a dozen, either at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 107 World Building, New York 
City, or from Miss Anthony, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 
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The women’s tennis tournament for the 
championship of Canada has just been 
won for the second successive year by Miss 
Juliette Atkinson, the present woman ten- 
nis champion of the United States. 


The Countess of Aberdeen, president of 
the International Council of Women, and 
ofthe National Council of Canadian 
Women, is now in England, and is endeav- 
oring to organize a National Council of 
Women for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Miss Annie M. MacLean, a graduate of 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia, took the 
degree of Master of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicagoin July. Miss Mac- 
Lean is the first Canadian woman to take 
a higher degree from this university. Her 
thesis was on ‘‘Factory Legislation for 
Women in the United States.”’ 


At the tenth annual rally of the Band 
of Hope of Effingham County, Ill., which 
will be held on Sept. 4, aclass of young 
people, between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, will give original orations on 
the subject, “Why Women Ought to 
Vote.’’ A year’s scholarship in Austin 
College will be awarded for the best 
oration. 


One hundred and fifty head-mistresses 
of the girls’ secondary schools in England 
have signed a protest against the proposal 
for a women’s university. That proposal 
has not received a good word from any 
woman connected with higher education. 
They all want to have the young women 
admitted to the regular degrees at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant contradicts the 
report which has been widely circulated 
to the effect that she has taken to smok- 
ing. During her visit to Crete she was 
advised to smoke a cigarette for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the pangs of hunger; 
but although she adopted the advice, her 
hunger was in no way appeased, but in- 
stead, she suffered from blistered lips. 
This was the only time she ever smoked, 
and as the report has caused her great 
annoyance, she trusts that this contra- 


diction will be accepted as final. 


He 


Iam a Lap- 
The Lap- 


My great-uncle Abram | hu 


Wi 
ad: ber of farms and ranches owned by rela- 
hei tives and close friends. 
alv of the long drives between residences— 
wo for the distances on the prairies are mag- 


went to the Genesees, and was turned out 
of meeting forit. A great-granddaughter 
of his, named Sweet, is now taking down 
these proceedings in shorthand. 


Another Lapham rebellion was when | 2e 
my grandfather Lapham decided to build | th 
anew house. Grandmother wanted it to | for 
be a house of two stories, with comfortable 
accommodations for the large family; but 
my grandfather thought it would be “out | &T© 


ha 
th 
th 


The national league of Republican 
clubs met in convention in Detroit last 
month. Mr. L. J. Crawford, of Newport, 


Ky., was elected president. He ‘owed 
his election to the desire of the Southern 
Republican to strengthen the organization 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’’ Omaha 
was selected as the next meeting-place of 


the league. 
following: 


The platform adopted the 


We again commend to the consideration 
of the Republican clubs of the United 
States, as a matter of education, the ques- 


tion of granting suffrage to women. 


THE GEORGIA WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB. 


The Woman’s Press Club of Georgia 
recently held its eighth annual meeting at 
Warm Springs. Officers were reélected 
as follows: Mrs. M. L. Myrick, president; 
Mrs. William King, 1st vice-president; 
Mrs. Ethel Hillyer Harris, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Rosa Woodberry, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Pen, treasurer; 
directors, Mrs. L. M. Gordon, Miss Juna 
McKinley. 

The president, Mrs. Marie Louise 
Myrick, is editor and owner of the Times 
Recorder, of Americus. As president of 
the club during the past year, she has 
strengthened the association by insisting 
that members thereof should be in reality 
journalists, and not literary writers and 
contributors to the monthly magazines, 
no matter what their standing or literary 
ability. 

Mrs. William King is the ‘‘Aunt Susie’”’ 
of the Atlanta Constitution. Mrs. Harris, 
of Rome, is prominently associated with 
the press. Miss Woodberry, of the At- 
lanta Journal, is on the faculty of the 
Lucy Cobb Institute, and is one of the 
leading club women in the South. 

Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, of Atlanta, is 
one of the most brilliant women in the 
State, a charter member of the club. 

Miss Belle Walsh, of the Augusta 
Chronicle staff, is a member of the club. 
Mrs. Beulah S. Moseley, who contributed 
a paper to the club meeting on ‘‘Purity in 
Journalism,’’ is editor and proprietor of 
the Rome Georgian. 


TELEPHONES FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


Among the greatest evils and burdens 
of farm life have ever been reckoned the 
solitude which it entails on the women of 
the household. Many a wife has faded 


away because of the lonesomeness of her } 


toil, far from the associations of those in 
whom she has an interest. A new West- 
ern experiment has opened a way to avoid 
this and substitute for the isolation of the 
farm a close connection with neighbors 
that means better enjoyment for all. 
Situated in Central Kansas are a num- 


Growing weary 


nificent—the farmers began experiment- 
ing with telephones, and have this spring 
put in working order a neighborhood sys- 
tem that is attracting wide attention. It 
starts from a little railroad station, and 
the wires are attached to the barbed wire 
of the ranch fences, no insulating process 


being used, it only being carefully ar- 
© ranged so that there shall be no broken 


wires. Where the wire crosses the road 
it is lifted on high poles until it will 
clear even the big loads of prairie hay, 
then comes down and js stapled to a 
fence-post and connected with the barbed 
wire again. The residences along the 
route have plain six-dollar instruments, 
which are the principal portion of the 
expense. The line is about six miles 
long and connects a half-dozen homes. 
The women can talk with one another as 
well as if they were in the same room, 
and on pleasant mornings, when all the 
instruments are in use, it is quite a social 


affair. The men who have large stock 
interests receive semi-daily market quo- 
tations from the depot, dictate their orders 
for buying and selling, and one of them 
manages, largely by wire, a cheese i ok 
in a neighboring town. Contrary to al 

expectations, there is no leakage in the 
posts, and the conversation between the 
most widely separated points is carried 
on easily. The success of the line has 
encouraged the buildings of others, and 
it is probable that the barbed wire fences 
of the plains will soon be generally em- 
ployed for telephone lines. 

The recent experiments with rural de- 
livery of mail in prairie communities 
have been very successful, and although 
there are such widely separated homes 
as are not known in the East, the carriers 
found it much appreciated, and were able 
to serve whole neighborhoods by a single 
visit. The families of the farmers are 
greatly delighted with the innovation. 
—C. M. Harger in Woman’s Journal. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AND A SUP- 
PRESSED CHAPTER OF History. Napo- 
leon III. andthe Kingdom of Roumania. 
By Stuart F. Weld. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. Paper. Price, 
35 cents. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given his 
cordial endorsement to this very interest- 
ing avd important contribution to Euro- 
pean history hitherto strangely overlooked 
and ignored. The career of Louis Napo- 
leon, beginning with the coup d’état, was 
popularly regarded as an overthrow of 
Republican institutions by a selfish adven- 
turer, and aroused a prejudice against him 
which was partially concealed by the 
glamour of his extraordinary success, only. 
to be revived in an intensified form when 
his empire so suddenly and ignominously 
collapsed. Without discussing the general 
question of his character and public 
action, this pamphlet proves conclusively 
that this extraordinary man used his 
power and prestige for the aid of strug- 
In opposition to the 
so-caned ‘tholy alliance,’’. and the selfish 
and oppressive policy falsely styled ‘‘the 
balance of power,’’ Louis Napoleon went 
as far as he could to enable Southeastern 
Europe to escape from the nightmare of 
Turkish domination. But for this, it is 
doubtful whether we should have on the 
map of Europe a united Italy, and almost 
certain that the principalities would have 
failed to emancipate populations number- 
ing seven and a half millions from the 
thraldom of centuries. No wonder that 
Roumania commemorated in all her 
churches the death of her benefactor! 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, Servia, Poland, 
and Hungary may well join our own coun- 
try in recognition of French sympathy 
and aid in critical periods of their history. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote in 
her poem, ‘‘Napoleon III. and Italy,’”’ the 
following lines: ~ 


The parise of nations ready to perish 
Fall on him. 7 

Thanks are due to Mr. Weld for the 
patient industry and literary skill with 
which he has demonstrated the public 
service of his hero to the cause of human 
freedom. We commend the pamphlet to 
all students of history as a work of per- 
manent value. It is for sale at all book- 
stores in Boston, Price, 35 cents. 


H. B. B. 
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